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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 
DISTRICT MEETINGS 


The places and dates for the district meetings that are being planned for this year 
are as follows: 


West Lafayette......... «+. February 14 Terre Haute.... 
Kokomo i icaasaes February 20 Vincennes..... 
Muncie.........ceee eeeee- March 6 
...-March 13 Mount Vernon........seee. 
Warsaw, May 8 


There are no fixed boundaries to the districts surrounding these centers. We ex- 
pect many librarians who can conveniently do so to attend more than one of the meet- 
ings. Invitations should be mailed out by the libraries at these centers to all the neigh- 
boring libraries; the Commission will aid in making up the mailing lists; attendance, 
however, is not to be limited to those invited. All who will come are welcome. The de- 
sirability of giving notice of intention to be present will be apparent to all concerned. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the I. L. 
T. A., held at Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
November 15-16, was nearly if not quite the 
best attended and the most profitable meet- 
ing that the Association has ever had, for 
which credit is due largely to the president, 
Mr. C. H. Oldfather of Crawfordsville. The 
attendance was less than we had hoped it 
would be, there being only seventy-one reg- 
istrants; and the address of Mr. Edward 
Price Bell merited a larger audience than 
heard it, but the speaker could hardly have 
asked for a more responsive and interested 
group of listeners and questioners. 


The Secretary’s Report 


Minutes of the Executive Committee 
meeting.—The Executive Committee con- 
vened on the mezzanine floor of the Severin 
Hotel Thursday at 10:30. Those present 
were C. H. Oldfather, President; Miss Mary 
E. Clark, Treasurer; Mrs. W. A. Denny, Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman; Arthur R. Curry, 
Secretary, Public Library Commission; and 
Mrs. J. M. Thistlethwaite, Secretary, I. L. 
T. A. Duties regarding registration were 
assigned, committee appointments agreed 
upon, and all plans for the program per- 
fected. 

Afternoon session.—The first meeting 
was held in the Rainbow Room at the Hotel 
Severin. Mr. C. H. Oldfather of Crawfords- 
ville, President of the Association, called 
the meeting to order at 2 o’clock. After the 
discussion of a few preliminary details, the 
President gave a very able and compre- 
hensive address. He said that libraries of 
all ages had proved their value as integral 
parts of the culture of their communities 
and that “our form of government can pro- 
gress only if we have an intelligent, reading 
citizenship.” 

Mrs. W. A. Denny, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, was next on the program. 
She first distributed mimeographed copies 
of the constitution and by-laws of the Asso- 
ciation. something which every one of the 


1,500 library trustees of the State should 
have a copy of. Mrs. Denny then asserted 
that the I. L. T. A. should work for the 
employment of good librarians and the dis- 
semination of good methods, should have a 
standing committee in each Congressional 
district, and should further good library 
legislation. She said that an effort should 
be made in every town to have each wom- 
en’s club and each men’s club devote one 
program a year to the consideration of local 
library service. t 

Arthur R. Curry presided during the gen- 
eral discussion of the question, “How can we 
improve our organization?” Mr. Curry 
stated that the Association could make free 
use of the Library Occurrent as a medium 
of communication and could use likewise the 
Commission’s file of trustees of the State. 

Rev. F. J. Porter of Goshen said that the 
organization could work most effectively by 
singling out a definite task and doing it. 
Mr. Oldfather urged the need of uniting the 
offices of secretary and treasurer and mak- 
ing it the policy of the Association to re- 
elect the secretary-treasurer for several 
consecutive years. On motion of Mr. Por- 
ter, seconded by Mr. W. S. Painter, the As- 
sociation voted to combine the two offices. 
After this session, all retired to the mezza- 
nine floor, where they enjoyed an informal 
tea, with Miss Clark and Mrs. Thistle- 
thwaite presiding at the tea tables. 

Night Session.—At 8 o’clock the Associa- 
tion was called to order, with Mrs. Denny, 
former president, presiding. After two 
vocal solos by Mrs. Ethel Bradford of 
Anderson, accompanied by Miss Justine 
Pritchard of Indianapolis, Mrs. Denny in- 
troduced Mr. Edward Price Bell of Evan- 
ston, Illinois, former London correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily News, who held his 
listeners captive in the most excellent ad- 
dress on “What shall our century build?” 
Mr. Bell is not only a brilliant man but 
one who combines with his analytical per- 
ception of the character of persons and na- 
tions an extraordinary degree of emotional 
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concern for the righting of the wrongs that 
now prevail. 

Friday morning session.—The first hour, 
8:30-9:30, was devoted to business of the 
Association. Discussion as to whether $2 
was sufficient for dues ended without any 
change being made. The auditing commit- 
tee’s report, read by Judge Ora L. Wilder- 
muth, chairman, was approved: receipts, 
$434; expenses, $178; balance, $256. The 
report of the resolutions committee, read by 
its chairman, Mrs. Denny, resulted (1) in 
the president’s being authorized to appoint 
a member of the I.L.T.A. in each Con- 
gressional district to further the interests 
of the Association; (2) in the endorsement 
of the program of the I. L. A. in studying 
the advisability of certification of librari- 
ans; (3) in offering to help the I. L.A. in 
providing scholarships for foreign students 
of library science. The nominating com- 
mittee, Chairman Charles Cassel, proposed 
the electic:a of C. H. Oldfather as president, 
Miss Evalyn Craig of Vevay as vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. J. M. Thistlethwaite of 
Sheridan as secretary-treasurer, and the 
Association proceeded to elect these nom- 
inees. 

At 9:30 two meetings were held simul- 
taneously, one for “large” and one for 
“small” town trustees, 10,000 population be- 
ing the dividing point. Mr. B. F. Moore of 
Muncie presided over the former, and the 
discussion was devoted largely to plans of 
codperating with schools to give library 
service to school children. The Gary plan 
was presented and defended by Judge 
Wildermuth. The other meeting was in 
charge of Miss Winnifred Wennerstrum, in 
lieu of Mrs. Sylvester Thompson of Peters- 
burg, who, on account of the illness of her 
father, could not be with us. The “Appor- 
tioning of the budget” by Mrs. Faulkconer 
of Seymour, and “The worth of a librarian” 
by Miss Craig of Vevay, were interestingly 
presented. 

At 11:00 o’elock the sections reunited to 
hear Mr. William J. Hamilton’s unusually 
fine talk on “How trustees handicap library 


service.” Mr. Hamilton had in mind a num- 
ber of actual trustees (though of course no 
names were called) who typified the various 
kinds of bothersome trustees: the one who 
is not interested in the library, the one who 
says “We have never done that,” the one 
who is too actively concerned about the de- 
tails of library management, the one who 
wrangles and forgets that there are seven 
or more members on the board with as much 
right as he to be pleased, the one who 
wants to control appointments on the staff, 
the reticent board member who hoards the 
information as to funds, the new or old 
board member who does not know his du- 
ties as such and resents offers of assistance 
instead of seeking aid from other librari- 
ans, the Public Library Commission, or the 
American Library Association. These and 
other types were clearly and entertainingly 
delineated. “I am going to get rid of all 
my enemies,” said an old king, “by making 
them my friends.” With a somewhat sim- 
ilar spirit, we hope that we may get rid of 
our bothersome trustees. 

At 2:00 o’clock our last session began 
with an inspiring account of “Results of the 
library survey in Vanderburg County” by 
Mrs. W. R. Davidson. And this was fol- 
lowed by general pro and con discussion of 
county-wide library service, under the lead- 
ership of Miss Della Frances Northey. We 
regret that Mrs. Barnhart of Rochester, 
who was to have taken a part on this pro- 
gram, was unable to be present on account 
of the serious illness of her mother. 


Though many members had to leave 
early, those who remained for the banquet 
in the evening will probably testify that it 
was to them the most memorable part of the 
two-days’ program. Mrs. Carl W. Sims, 
soprano, of Frankfort, accompanied by Miss 
Jameston of Lafayette, sang beautifully for 
us a series of songs from different nations. 
Dr. Howe gave us a thrilling appreciation 
of books. And Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle 
topped off the evening by an informal talk 
on her experiences in Europe as a repre- 
sentative of American libraries—J. M. T. 
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CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED ARTICLES 


LIBRARIES IN THE GRECO-ROMAN 


WORLD* 


Since it devolves upon the president of 
this body to give what is termed an address, 
presumably on some phase of library activ- 
ity, it occurred to me that I might combine 
this duty and interest with what is naturally 
my first interest, the study of classical life. 
And since my particular study during the 
last few years has been along the line of 
education in Greco-Roman Egypt, I,thought 
that I might bring to you today some infor- 
mation, a little of which is comparatively 
new, on the libraries of the Greco-Roman 
world. 

A little consideration of the high intel- 
lectual development of the classical world 
would lead one a priori to assume that the 
people of that day had libraries and in much 
larger numbers than at any period in his- 
tory other than our own. And this assump- 
tion is borne out by the data which we have 
on libraries in antiquity. It is hardly 
proper to go back into Egyptian history or 
into the records of the civilization of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley in our search for 
libraries. Of course every age in which 
writing has been used has necessarily had 
collections of books; and this is especially 
the case where there has been any litera- 
ture such as we know was found in these 
civilizations. But the collections of papy- 
rus rolls from Egypt and of clay tablets 
from Babylonia can scarcely be considered 
libraries in the modern sense of collections 
for the use of the public. So far as we can 
judge they were the private collections of 
the monarchs of those kingdoms. 

But when we come to the Greco-Roman 
civilization we enter the period when we 
may speak of libraries and library service 
in the modern sense. The great number of 
libraries which are actually known to us— 
and of course we must bear in mind that 


* President’s address, I. L. T. A. meeting, Novem- 
ber 15-16, 1923. 


we have information on but a small per 
cent of the collections—makes us practically 
certain that they were in every sense of the 
word actual public libraries. It may be 
well to mention the libraries known to us 
at this time, both from literature and from 
excavations. The first known is that of 
Alexandria under the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies, founded in the third century B. 
C., which we are informed by one writer 
contained 700,000 volumes, according to an- 
other writer only 400,000 volumes. In 
judging the extent of the collection by such 
numbers, it should be born in mind that a 
volume contained but a single book of an 
author; so, for instance, the Jliad and 
Qdyssey of Homer would form twenty-four 
volumes, Vergil’s Aeneid twelve volumes. 
A smaller library in Alexandria contained 
over 40,000 volumes. A century later the 
library of the kings of Pergamum could 
boast of 200,000 volumes. These are the 
only libraries which furnish us any data on 
the number of volumes. But we know that 
there existed large collections in other cities 
of the Greek world at this period, notably 
that of the Seleucid kings at Antioch. 

Our fuller information on the number of 
libraries comes from the Roman period. In 
the fourth century of our era the city of 
Rome alone had 28 or 29 libraries, and in 
Italy and the provinces we have records of 
24 others. In fact one modern authority 
goes so far as to say that a library may be 
presupposed in every important city of the 
Roman empire. This statement is probably 
too general, but it is an interesting fact 
that the only ancient writer on architecture 
in general preserved to us, Vitruvius, gives 
special directions for the construction of li- 
braries, specifying among other details that 
they should face the east so as to receive 
the warmth of the morning sun. Certainly 
libraries were a common feature of the an- 
cient city, if it was felt advisable to de- 
scribe their mode of construction. A 
number of other considerations warrant the 
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conclusion that libraries were on the whole 
to be found in most of the important cities 
of the Roman empire. 

We have the statement for but one li- 
brary that it was open to the use of the 
public; but we are safe in assuming gen- 
eral service for most of them. They were 
as a rule presented to the city by some local 
Carnegie whose beneficence was inscribed on 
some stone of the building. Not infre- 
quently a sum of money was laid aside for 
upkeep. We know that the younger Pliny 
gave to his native city of Comum, the 
modern Como on the lake of that name, 
a very small city, a building that cost 
$40,000 and in addition endowed it with a 
sum that yielded $4,000 annually. This is 
the most expensive building for which we 
have information, but of course we must as- 
sume that the larger libraries, such as those 
of Rome and Alexandria, cost much more. 

As regards the management of the libra- 
ries we have the names of many of the head 
librarians of the larger libraries in the east- 
ern part of the empire, but that is all. 
Some detailed information is available from 
Rome. In that city there was a procurator 
bibliothecarum who received a salary of 
$3,000, which by the way was the smallest 
salary drawn by any official of his rank. 
His duty was the general oversight of all 
the libraries in the city. Each library had 
a librarian who went under several titles. 
Mention is also made of “slaves” of the li- 
brary—in all probability assigned to the 
task of making copies of the books. One 
woman is named as a librarian, in a way 
that leads to the conclusion that at that 
time the women had not yet secured a 
monopoly of that position. Another officer 
connected with the libraries of Rome was a 
nedicus. I leave to the judgment of those 
better acquainted with the trials of library 
service what task around a library would be 
assigned a physician. 

With regard to furnishings and arrange- 
ment we know that the libraries were cata- 
logued. The books were frequently ar- 
ranged by subjects, and in alcoves contain- 
ing the works of one author or a few 
authors their pictures or names were hung 


on medallions before the alcove. A regular 
embellishment of the building was a statue 
of Minerva, the patron goddess of wisdom. 
Some four or five libraries. have been ex- 
cavated fully and on the whole they follow 
the same general ground plan: square 
buildings with a colonnaded entrance; with- 
in, a large open space presumably for read- 
ers, and alcoves around the walls. Not 
enough of the buildings have been preserved 
to allow us to know how well they were 
lighted. The library of Ephesus had a very 
unusual architectural feature which I haz- 
ard is almost unique in the history of 
libraries. The building had a double wall 
about it on three sides, so as to leave a 
large air space, which would keep out damp- 
ness and in addition make the building 
warmer in winter and colder in summer. 
Such in briefest outline is our knowledge 
of libraries in the Greco-Roman world. We 
must use our imagination to fill in the out- 
lines of the picture. We have every right 
to assume that the ancient world was an 
age of nearly as much reading as our own, 
among the upper circles at least. The same 
Vitruvius mentioned above makes special 
mention in his plans for private dwellings 
of the location and arrangement of the 
room for the library. That the libraries 
were for the public and were used by it, is 
rendered almost certain by the fact that in 
Rome at least they were connected with 
public buildings, such as temples, fora, and 
especially baths, the very places most fre- 
quented by the general public. In connec- 
tion with Egypt in the Greco-Roman period, 
I have proven, I feel, in a book soon to be 
published, that the public schools regularly 
contained libraries of the classic authors. 
The presence of libraries in a civilization 
of such pre-eminence as the Greco-Ruman 
adds further evidence to their value as an 
integral part of the culture of any commu- 
nity. The ancients needed them for their 
cultural value. We moderns have that 
reason for their development and the added 
reason that our form of government can 
exist only if we have an intelligent, read- 
ing citizenship. 
—C. H. Oldfather. 
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SCHOOL, NEIGHBORHOOD AND CIR- 


CULATION SURVEYS 
(I. L. A—West Baden, Ind., October 11, 1923.) 


You are thinking “There is that Miss Mc- 
Collough! What is she doing here? She 
does not belong to the small library group 
as we use that phrase in Indiana. Her li- 
brary is a big one and she knows nothing 
about our problems.” 

To this “that Miss McCollough” would re- 
ply: All that I know concerns small libra- 
ries. The Evansville public library system 
is made up of 74 small libraries, each of 
which is a distinct problem in itself. Only 
8 of the 74 libraries are housed in separate 
buildings; the others lead a more or less 
precarious existence in rented rooms, school 
buildings, factories, hospitals, private 
homes, corners of stores anywhere a collec- 
tion of books may be set up for the use 
of the people. 

In charge of each there is a librarian. 
She may or may not be a salaried person; 
she may have one or two, never more than 
three, assistants; she may or may not have 
a shelf list, a catalog, a reference file of 
magazines. 

Her geographical boundaries are just as 
clearly defined as are yours; her problems 
almost as varied and quite as difficult. 

I act as a clearing house, a chief advisor, 
a safety valve. I sit in my office with my 
eye glued to the periscope, my ear to the 
ground. It is my business to help, either 
directly or indirectly, each of the 74 libra- 
rians to solve her own particular problem. 

There is one big problem common to them 
and to you, which neither they nor, I sus- 
pect, you have solved in a way satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

It is an old problem that has existed since 
the beginning of libraries, a problem that 
has been stated a million times. 

How are we to get the books into the 
hands of the people to whom they belong? 

In these days when “sales analyses,” 
“social psychology” and “intelligence tests” 
bid fair to revolutionize the business, so- 
cial, and educational worlds, I have viewed 


with a feeling of unhappiness the cutting 
away of some of our sources for close ana- 
lytical study through the much applauded 
“short cuts” proclaimed by some members 
of our profession. 

“Why do you do this?” and “Why should 
you know that?” are questions that are fast 
eliminating much useless red tape. But not 
all red tape is useless. 

There are some of us who are still old- 
fashioned enough to consider a classified 
record of circulation a good foundation upon 
which to apportion our book expenditures; 
upon which to base an argument for an 
increase in the tax levy. 

In 1921 we had a staff book selection 
course in Sociology. The increased circula- 
tion of books in that particular class, which 
was the result of increased knowledge of 
the assistants in the circulation department, 
very quickly justified, in the minds of all 
concerned, the time spent in acquiring that 
knowledge. Without a classified record of 
circulation we could not have been sure of 
that particular, tangible result. 

“What has circulation to do with it any- 
way?” is another question frequently heard 
upon the lips of another group of librarians. 
To that group I would say that circulation 
seems to me to have the same relationship 
to a public library as the problem of dis- 
tribution has to any factory or store. 

How are we to get the books into the 
hand of the people to whom they belong? 
Certainly not by having the books stand 
upon the library shelves. I have never seen 
a circulating public library go ahead in ref- 
erence use or in any other way, with a 
falling circulation. Very often do I say to 
my own assistants, “The circulation of 
books is not the whole of your work, but 
it is a very strong sympton of the general 
condition of your branch or station.” 

Believing this, I follow circulation figures 
very closely month by month. A sudden in- 
crease or decrease in a class or a total must 
be accounted for by the branch or station 
librarian in charge. A steady going up or 
down usually has a very definite meaning, 
which may or may not be hard to interpret. 
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One of the reasons for making an annual 
report in libraries both large and small is 
that it makes the librarian herself aware of 
certain cumulative facts which may have 
meant little to her when spread over crowd- 
ed days, weeks, and months. 

For instance, when our last annual report 
was compiled we found that while we had 
made a substantial gain in the issue of adult 
books, we had issued 6,903 fewer books to 
children than in the year before. One 
branch, which had gained in 1921, had in 
1922 lost 6.6 per cent in total circulation. 
In the juvenile department there was a loss 
of 13.6 per cent. 

The branch librarian was unable to ac- 
count for the loss and seemed to feel that 
the entire responsibility lay in some vague 
and indefinite way with “the public.” 
Smaller losses in some of the other libraries 
made it seem expedient to call together the 
heads of branches and stations for a gen- 
eral conference. It was found that the 
losses everywhere were with the children, 
and many were the theories advanced. But 
after all they were only theories. When I 
began asking for the number of children 
enrolled in the schools with which the dif- 
ferent libraries were working, there was a 
lamentable lack of definite knowledge. 
When I asked for the percentage of chil- 
dren using cards of those registered at the 
various branches, still less was actually 
known. 


It then became obvious that we needed to 
gather some exact information as a basis 
upon which to work if we were to get the 
books into the hands of all the children to 
whom they belong. 


I therefore sent to branch and station li- 
brarians an outline naming the points to be 
covered by a school room survey, with the 
recommendation that it be put on at the 
same time all over the city. Each branch 
or station librarian was to work independ- 
ently with her own school principal and 
group of teachers, and each was to report 
from month to month the progress made. 
You have this outline in your hands: 


School Room Survey 


Purpose: 
1. Principal: Place his school as a read- 
ing unit. 
2. Teacher: Make her aware of the 


reading habits of her pupils. 
3. Children: 
a. Fix the library habit. 
b. Encourage the reading of better 
books. 
4, Branch or Station Librarian: Keep a 
balanced book stock by grades. 
5. Department Head: Make her aware 
of short-comings in service. 
Survey card should contain— 
Teacher’s name. | 
Date. 
Grade. 
Number in room. 
Number who have books. 
Per cent. 
Result: 
1. Closer codperation between school and 
library. 
2. A more intelligent study of the prob- 
lem of children’s reading. 
3. A higher standard of reading for the 
school neighborhood. 
4, Get the books into the hands of all of 
the children to whom they belong. 
Note: Care must be taken not to over- 
stimulate teachers. “My room is 100 per 
cent in library reading” may mean that 
children are being driven where they 
should be led. 


Committee on Room Survey 


McAfee. 

McKay. 

Annable. 

Denton. 

Kerney. 

McCollough, Ex-officio. 

Problem: What per cent in each grade 
should have books out at one time? 
This should be worked out by grades be- 
cause the per cent should increase from 
2-8. Open-air and ungraded rooms pre- 
sent a special problem. Which school has 
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the highest per cent? Which the low- 

est? 3 

In a few schools the survey was made by 
the librarian in charge but in most cases 
it was in charge of the most interested 
teacher available. The fact was soon re- 
vealed that not nearly so many children 
were using the library as we had supposed. 
To me it has always seemed most desirable 
that a great many children read a few 
books rather than that a few children should 
read a great many books. 

Stanley Hall school is in one of our best 
residence districts and in the same block 
as our largest branch library. For years 
the branch librarians here have proudly re- 
ported that practically every child above 
kindergarten age had a library card. The 
survey revealed the fact that less than 58 
per cent of those children were using their 
cards. 

At Governor Street school (colored) of 
the 650 children enrolled above the kinder- 
garten, only 181 were reading books from 
the library. 

Many of the other schools made a better 
showing than either of these schools, but 
these are significant as representing per- 
haps the best and worst neighborhoods in 
the city. 

Nearly all of the libraries felt immedi- 
ately the influence of the survey. At the 
West Side, which we consider one of our 
most difficult branches, the gain at the end 
of the first month in juvenile circulation was 
498; this in a total juvenile circulation for 
the branch of 2,969. 

At the end of the first 6 months in 1928 
the total juvenile circulation for all 
branches and stations amounted to 176,821, 
which was a gain of 15,724 over the same 
months the previous year. On the face of 
it this seemed to be an overwhelming argu- 
ment for the school survey. 

At a meeting of the survey committee 
held last Friday morning we reached the 
following conclusions. That until the school 
room survey has covered the period of a 
whole school year we shall probably not be 
in a position to talk largely about its in- 


fluence upon circulation. But already the 
school survey has demonstrated this: From 
January to June we did succeed in helping 
the school principal to place his school as 
a reading unit; we did make the teacher 
aware of the reading habits of her pupils; 
we did awaken the branch and station li- 
brarian to the necessity of having a bal- 
anced book stock; we did help the depart- 
ment head to grapple with some of her most 
fundamental problems; there has _ been 
closer codperation between school and li- 
brary, and we are in a better position to 
study more intelligently the problem of chil- 
dren’s reading. However, we all agreed 
that we are only at the beginning of this 
particular phase of the problem. 

It was decided that we should carry the 
survey through another school year, the 
head of each library to be responsible for 
her school and for the deductions to be made 
from month to month. 

It was also decided that in our endeavor 
to get the book into the hands of the child 
to whom it belongs, we would, beginning 
with one school, make all possible use of 
the school intelligence tests. This opens up 
a large field for experimental work, and the 
line of approach will have to be worked out 
codperatively by teachers and librarians. 

From the school to the neighborhood sur- 
vey was only a step, but the plan of action 
was very different. 

In our most difficult community, a com- 
munity without a reading background, our 
first Citizens’ Advisory Committee was or- 
ganized. The chairman was perhaps the 
most intelligent woman in the neighborhood, 
possessing a fine civic consciousness and the 
ability to work with people without antag- 
onizing them. Two other members were a 
teacher with vision and with experience in 
this particular neighborhood and a young 
business man who had found the public li- 
brary an ever present help in his own per- 
sonal struggle. The principal of the school, 


the assistant in charge of the station, and 
the head of the Extension Department were 
also members. 

The Committee met regularly for several 














months, and, after analyzing the situation, 
divided the district and started out upon 
a campaign of intensive home visiting. 

Neighborhood survey cards were printed 
and these with application cards were given 
to each home visitor for distribution. Sev- 
eral hundred home visits were made within 
a short time and the number of new patrons 
and of books read rose steadily from week 
to week. 

From the survey cards definite informa- 
tion as to occupations and interests were 
noted, and books bearing on these subjects 
were placed on the station shelves. Within 
a short time the library really reflected the 
interests of the community. 

When a person had signed an application 
blank but did not come to the library within 
a reasonable time, a follow-up postal card 
was mailed saying that certain titles were 
being held for his inspection. An effort was 
made to have one of these titles bear on 
his business, one on his personal interests, 
and one pyrely recreational. 

The Committee also connected up with the 
Boy Scout Executive in the interest of law 
and order, made itself responsible for some 
form of entertainment at the library one 
evening each week during the winter, pre- 
sented a regular report of its work at the 
monthly Parent-Teacher Club meetings, and 
engaged in other neighborhood activities. 

The Committee feels that its work is not 
yet done, but is convinced that its diagnosis 
was correct: The library did not have suf- 
ficient knowledge of the individuals who 
made up the neighborhood, nor was it mak- 
ing definite connection with their interests. 

Citizens’ Advisory Committees have been 
organized in five other stations and in three 
branches, and in each case they have met 
with success commensurate with the inter- 
est, personality, and influence of the mem- 
bers. Many of these committees have been 
made standing committees of the Parent- 
Teacher Clubs, and all of them are to con- 
tinue to function in one way or another for 
the welfare of the library. 

One other thing did we do in our effort to 
find exactly how the library stands in the 
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community, and that was to work ‘out sev- 
eral graphs comparing the circulation sta- 
tistics of various small groups of our li- 
braries. é 

On the charts which I have brought for 
you to see, the black and red columns indi- 
cate the circulation of our two oldest 
branches, the East and West Side libraries. 
From its beginning in 1913, the East Side 
branch (black), which is located in one of 
our best residence districts, made pretty 
steady gains until 1920 when there was a 
loss of a little over 1,000.. In 1921 it went 
ahead again, but in 1922 it fell below the 
three previous years. That was a fact that 
the library board, the branch librarian, and 
I, all needed to realize. 

The West Side library (red), which is in 
an industrial neighborhood, had a hard fight 
the first year. The second year it went 
ahead, then for five years it held pretty 
closely to the same figures; then it jumped 
ahead again. 

The blue represents Baker Avenue Libra- 
ry, a school station open at first one day 
each week, then two, three, and finally five 
days. It has a shifting collection of books, 
no catalog, no plant, no real library equip- 
ment, but still from year to year it grows in 
usefulness. In 1922 it sustained its first 
loss which came about only because repairs 
to the school building closed the library for 
several weeks. 

The green is the Wheeler branch, located 
in the basement of a school building. It 
serves an educated, cultured public and has 
never had a loss in total circulation. You 
can see how far the adult circulation has 
outgrown the juvenile even though the li- 
brary is located in a school. 

I have shown you only one of these 
graphs, but the others tell their stories quite 
as plainly. 

Now what do the school survey, the neigh- 
borhood survey, and the circulation graphs 
mean to Evansville? They mean that we 
believe that we cannot get the books into 
the hands of the people to whom they be- 
long unless we know as much as possible 
about the community and the individual in 
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the community. We also believe it to be 
necessary sometimes to measure our accom- 
plishment or lack of accomplishment in or- 
der that we may know where to make our 
greatest offensive. Facts and careful analy- 
sis of facts are the foundations upon which 
a better and more useful library must come 
‘into being. 
Ethel F. McCollough. 


THE LIBRARY AS A JOINER* 


As a beginning in the mad effort to ex- 
tract from my inner consciousness some 
thoughts on the library as a “joiner,” I 
sought a definition of the term and was 
faced with the sentence “Joiner. Humour- 
ously used to designate one who joins many 
organizations.” Any humour in the subject 
is to be found, I am sure, only by applying 
to the powers who assigned it, for most of 
us, as potential “joiners” in the interest of 
our communities, stand aghast before the 
necessity of choice among literary, educa- 
tional, scientific and dramatic associations, 
business, industrial and agricultural asso- 
ciation, trade and civic improvement asso- 
ciations, trade and civic improvement asso- 
ground and parent-teacher associations, 
musical, patriotic, religious and commemo- 
rative associations, temperance and veteran 
firemen’s associations, not to mention, 
French, German, Greek letter, Irish, Italian, 
Jewish, and Scottish associations, including 
the Scandinavian! Truly, we live in a gre- 
garious age, and to keep our place in the 
van of progress, we must join the joiners. 

In considering local organizations, the 
problem is only one of ways and means, for 
after we have seen to it that our institution 
and 100% of our staff membership names 
appear on the rolls of the American Library 
Association and the Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation, and perhaps some of the other pro- 
fessional groups, we are all agreed that 
librarians should show themselves good citi- 
zens and friendly, and should establish con- 
tact in some way with every worthy organ- 
ization in their communities, always keep- 


* Read at the I. L. A., October 11, 1923. 


ing within hearing distance of the warning 
admonition of the dictionary, which after 
defining Contact, laconically remarks “See 
collision!” So far as is humanly possible 
we will keep in touch with the work being 
done by each group and will codperate by 
seeking out, buying or begging and mak- 
ing easily accessible whatever is available 
in the way of books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
pictures, charts or maps that may serve to 
help in the work. Librarians as a class are 
perhaps too thoroughly imbued with the doc- 
trine that one never pushes himself forward 
by patting himself on the back, but never- 
theless we generally manage to keep the 
achievements, possibilities and needs, as 
well as the resources of our institutions be- 
fore these associations, so that our joining 
proclivities may have the effect of a benev- 
olent boomerang. In the few cases where 
it is necessary, a library is surely justified 
in paying the membership fee of the libra- 
rian, a staff member, or even an official rep- 
resentative outside the fold if in return the 
library receives publications, publicity, a 
market for its wares, or that wonderful 
asset, good will. That library is of course 
thrice blessed when its staff includes those 
happy mortals who are by nature “joiners” 
and who are enthusiastic library “fans” as 
well, for they keep their library work in 
close touch with their community in the 
most natural and effective way. 

It is a comparatively easy and pleasant 
duty, too, for a library to have a bowing 
acquaintance at least with the county and 
state organizations working along lines of 
interest in the immediate locality. Direct 
communication should be established with 
these associations as opportunity offers, and 
their publications added to the collection 
when feasible; many useful items can be se- 
cured upon application without cost. Any 
information secured about their aims, pub- 
lications, officers, etc., should be kept on file 
for ready reference. 

The library faces a real problem, how- 
ever, in its efforts to link up local with na- 
tional and international activities, or to help 
those who are attempting to promote local 
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activity in beneficial lines being. developed 
elsewhere. Organization publications form 
one of the best means of making this con- 
nection, and keeping our collections abreast 
with the life of our time; a complete file 
of such publications often proves good 
source material in looking up the history 
of great movements; and even when their 
value is ephemeral they are frequently well 
worth the trouble and expense of securing 
them and giving them temperary house 
room. The most careful consideration 
should be given to their value in different 
communities and no library should be with- 
out at least some of them without very def- 
inite reasons. 

Decision as to which of these is most de- 
sirable is of course a question that comes 
under the ordinary principles of book selec- 
tion in general, but it has complications all 
its own. Doubtless all of us have almost 
worn out our copies of Miss Bascom’s ad- 
mirable statement of these general prin- 
ciples, so that it would be most superfluous 
to go over them here, except to note her in- 
sistence upon the necessity of a detailed 
knowledge of one’s community, its institu- 
tions, nationalities, religions, degrees of 
intelligence and education, moral and social 
standards, etc., a knowledge which is abso- 
lutely indispensable when it comes to con- 
sidering organization publications; also it 
must be remembered that a library is justi- 
fied in adding material to its collection even 
when only one or two people in the com- 
munity are interested if they are getting 
together material for public use or for pub- 
lication that will benefit the community. 
Local business and technical men may be 
consulted about useful organization publica- 
tions in their lines, and in some cases, are 
glad to give to the library, where they are 
safe and accessible, back files of important 
transactions and proceedings. 

This is a plan for the library as a “join- 
er,” accordingly we will just cast a fleeting 
glance at some of the difficulties to be met 
after selection has been made. It is to be 
remembered in the case of organization 
publications that not only the question of 


initial expense is to be considered, but the 
fact that if memberships are to be kept up 
from year to year, a very definite tax is 
automatically placed on future book bud- 
gets. Many of these serial publications 
come unbound, and in cases where it seems 
best to keep back files as well as current 
volumes, the question of binding and finding 
shelf room becomes a serious one; in some 
cases similar files are available in a public 
library within easy reach, or in a private 
one whose owner would permit their occa- 
sional use by library readers. One must 
make up his mind to a good deal of letter 
writing regarding missing and delayed 
items, errors on bills, etc., but on the other 
hand much of this correspondence is of a 
rather informal character conducted with 
real enthusiasts and is extremely interest- 
ing. One must be Argus-eyed to detect ob- 
scure notes in prefaces, trade periodicals, 
etc., explaining the antics of annuals that 
cover eleven to fifteen month periods, 
biennials that refuse to appear when they 
should, not to mention the frankly styled 
“irregular publications,” that fail to make 
an appearance at all. One must search the 
writings of such men of wisdom as Mr. 
Marden and Dr. Crane to acquire that en- 
viable insight that enables one to make 
masterly decisions on questions regarding 
the preservation of material that is not cur- 
rent, binding unbound publications, or using 
them in unbound form until they are ready 
to discard or use for clippings, ete. 

Two things we can all do, in an effort to 
investigate this field with the life of our 
special communities in mind. We can go 
through our periodical subscription lists, for 
the periodicals that are the official organs of 
various societies, select those organizations 
which seem to offer possibilities from our 
point of view, write to their headquarters 
for full information as to publications is- 
sued, institutional membership dues, etce., 
with a view to finding out whether a li- 
brary membership would cost more or much 
more than our periodical subscription; in 
cases where it would not, and where mem- 
bers are offered either special service or 
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other publications in addition to the official 
periodical, our subscriptions should be en- 
tered directly on a membership basis. A 
good example of a case of this kind is the 
American Forestry Association, whose offi- 
cial organ, American Forestry, appears on 
so many of our subscription lists at $4.00. 
A membership in the Association costs the 
same amount and entitles one to receive 
from time to time without extra expense 
pamphlet material of real value and inter- 
est relating to forestry, wood uses, memori- 
al roads, etc. 

The second way to attack the problem 
means a great expenditure of time and ef- 
fort but is well worth it. We can secure 
good lists of national and international as- 
sociations working in different lines and 
check through them carefully, addressing as 
before, rather carefully worded letters of 
inquiry to those which might issue publica- 
tions of interest to us. Sometimes a brief 
statement of our reasons for believing the 
publications useful in our community will 
bring a really helpful letter in response, 
and frequently if it can be arranged, the 
society’s publications will be furnished free 
of charge or at a marked reduction for li- 
brary use. 

For work of this kind, an exceptionally 
good list of international, national and New 
York organizations is the one that appears 
in the annual issues of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle Almanac; it is a classified list in- 
cluding associations of all kinds, and even 
a hasty glance through its numerous pages 
is enlightening. 

The National Information Bureau, Inc., 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, publishes 
a semi-annual bulletin listing “national and 
international organizations engaged in so- 
cial, civic, and philanthropic work, approved 
as worthy of the support of those interested 
in their aims and purposes”; this gives, in 
addition to the names and addresses of of- 
ficers, a very brief statement of the object 
of each association, which makes it an es- 
pecially valuable list for our purpose. 

The Institute of International Education 
has issued a list of “Serials of an interna- 


tional character” which includes, in addition 
to a list of periodicals and annuals, reports 
and proceedings of international congresses 
and conferences whose publications are is- 
sued in numbered series. 

The Russell Sage Foundation is glad to 
furnish information regarding useful pub- 
lications along the lines of social work, and 
its own inexpensive pamphlet publications 
are extremely useful and timely. 

Helen M. Winslow’s annual register of 
women’s clubs and national organizations 
in America, for 1928, priced at $3.00, con- 
tains in addition to its usual geographical 
list of national organizations of women, a 
twenty-five page list of national organiza- 
tions arranged alphabetically, including 
some of the lesser known organizations, 
such as the Children of America Loyalty 
League, the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, the National Association 
of Colored Women, etc., with officers’ ad- 
dresses, organization dates, membership, 
etc. 

The “American Red Cross Handbook of 
Social Resources of the United States,” com- 
piled by Genevieve Poynter Hendricks, 1921, 
gives particulars regarding many associa- 
tions, which can be located if the name of 
the agency, the character of the work or 
even the state or city in which it is located, 
is known. 

The new publication of the Woman’s News 
Service, Inc., called Women of 19238, edited 
by Ida Clyde Clarke and Laura Miller, and 
published by Winston, contains, in addition 
to many other most admirable and useful 
features, a good list of national and inter- 
national organizations of women. 

The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, issues interesting pam- 
phlets of its own, and will furnish lists of 
publications of the International Labor Of- 
fice, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the League of Nations. 

All these lists are of course useful as ref- 
erence material, as well as for the special 
work we have been considering. 

As needs in different communities vary so 
greatly, no short general list of useful so- 
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ciety publications can be of much value. It 
seems probable, however, that many of us 
should find of interest those of the State 
and National Audubon Societies, the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, the National Safety Council, the 
American Civic Association, the National 
Education Association, and the National 
Housing Association. 

However, the field is almost unlimited, 
and whatever choice may be made, let us 
remember these organizations as good 
sources for valuable and timely additions to 
our collections, and thus be sharers in the 
joys of “joiners.” —Grace Kerr. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN FRANCE* 


Sarah C. N. Bogle, Assistant Secretary of 
the A. L.A. 


At noon today your President and Secre- 
tary asked me to share with you some of 
the pleasure I had in my recent European 
experiences. As I did not know until noon 
that I was to have the privilege of doing 
this I shall have to apologize for the very 
informal manner in which I present my sub- 
ject. 

I am very glad indeed of this opportu- 
nity to discuss European library develop- 
ment as reflected in France. 

There are two reasons why I welcome any 
opportunity to speak on this subject: 

First, because of the fact that France is 
rapidly awakening to the importance of the 
public library movement and she is seeking 
every possible help which America can give 
her. She is eager to know more about 
American library methods and she turns to 
us for help. 

Second, because I believe that it is the 
duty of America to respond to the demands 
which France is making. We should do 
this, not solely for what it may mean to 
France, although that is reason enough, but 
because of what France can give us. With 
the richness of her book collections, with 
the depth of her culture, with the excellence 

* Read before the I. L. A., October 11, 1928. 


of her bibliographic work she can contribute 
when proper avenues of interchange are es- 
tablished quite as much to this newer coun- 
try as the newer country can give to her in 
the way of library technique, means of ac- 
cessibility to books and related material, and 
a progressiveness and outlook which are 
sadly needed at this time. 

An excellent demonstration of possibil- 
ities was made through the library work of 
the American Committee for Work in Dev- 
astated France. When Miss Jennie Carson 
was borrowed from the New York Public 
Library by the Committee she went to 
France to do whatever she found to be need- 
ed with no particular thought of libraries. 
With her great vision and with the under- 
standing support of her Committee she was 
able to establish in communities of the dev- 
astated regions American libraries adapted 
to French needs, each library adapted in its 
particular or peculiar features to the com- 
munity it was to serve. No two were alike 
except in their beauty and efficiency. Rap- 
idly these libraries became the community 
centers. Children came to them first and 
where they came the elders soon followed. 
Gradually the American librarians in charge 
withdrew after training French women to 
take their places, and today all of these li- 
braries with their French librarians have 
been, or will soon be, taken over by the 
municipalities in which they are located. 
Nor is this library growth restricted to the 
devastated regions. 

In Paris, on the rue Fessert, in the old 
Apache neighborhood, in response to the 
demand of the people, there is a public li- 
brary serving its patrons as we are accus- 
tomed to see the best type of our libraries 
serve its constituency. And now, too, this 
library has been taken over and January 
1, 1924, will become a municipal library. 

‘With the growth of the library idea came 
the necessity for the training in the country 
itself of librarians, and the American Com- 
mittee through Miss Carson, established this 
summer a six weeks’ library training course. 
It was anticipated that ten or fifteen stu- 
dents would enroll. Fifty students were ac- 
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cepted and fifty-four were refused as ap- 
plying too late, not meeting the qualifica- 
tions or because there was no room for 
them. The curriculum was of necessity 
limited by the needs of those who were to 
do library work under peculiar conditions. 
It was built round the basic courses of 
cataloging, classification, book selection, etc. 
Through great good fortune we were able 
to secure the advice and assistance of Miss 
Theresa Hitchler, superintendent of the 
Cataloging Department of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, to whom is due much of the 
success of the course. We were successful 
in borrowing from the University of 
Brussels, (libre) Mlle. Rachel Sedeyn, its li- 
brarian, as a member of our faculty. Mlle. 
Ducaroy, who was trained at Western Re- 
serve Library School, conducted the course 
in cataloging, under Miss Hitchler’s direc- 
tion. Miss Mary P. Parsons of the Morris- 
town (N. J.) Public Library carried the 
course in administration. We were also 
successful in drafting into service a num- 
ber of American librarians who were on the 
continent this summer. The course in book 
selection was controlled by M. Firmin-Roz, 
director adjoint de l’Office National des 
Bibliotheques, a member of the French 
academy, decorated for eloquence. Some of 
the more eminent men of France gave lec- 
tures on special topics. The course on 
reference work was conducted by Monsieur 
Morel, Bibliothécaire 4 la Bibliothéque Na- 
tional. He called to his aid other authori- 
ties in special subjects. I question whether 
any library school has ever had a more il- 
lustrious group of interested instructors. 
One of the patrons of the school who con- 
tributed much to its success was M. 
Coyecque, Inspector Général des Bibli- 
othéques Municipales de Paris et de La 
Seine. 

Twenty-nine students were certificated at 
the end of the course. An Alumni Associa- 
tion was formed which committed itself to 
the task of always encouraging the spread 
of the public library movement as it is “con- 
ceived in America.” 


When the library course was first thought 


of, or rather when it became a certainty, an 
appeal was made to a number of libraries 
in America for contributions of illustrative 
material, such as photographs, reports, 
other publications and forms. A room in 
the American Library in Paris was given 
over to these exhibits and I certainly was 
proud of America when I saw what we could 
show of our library work. Innumerable vis- 
itors came to this exhibit and each one who 
came sent another person. Much time was 
spent in answering inquiries arising as a 
result of what was shown. The course was 
conducted at the American Library in Paris, 
10 rue de I’Elysee, with whom the closest 
codperation was maintained. 

Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, the librarian, 
put everything he had and was at the serv- 
ice of the director of the course. This was 
at no small cost to himself as he had al- 
ready more demands on his time than he 
could possibly meet, and more needs for 
space than he could possibly supply. Or- 
ganized to meet war time needs, the Amer- 
ican Library in Paris is now trying to meet 
the demands of a country aroused to public 
library needs, inquiries of a people inter- 
ested in America and wanting information 
about it, Americans themselves, who, away 
from their country, are still Americans and, 
in addition, to reply to floods of inquiries 
on all conceivable topics from all over 
Europe. The staff of the library, willing 
as it is, is totally inadequate to carry on 
the work according to the best standards 
defined for American libraries. 

Fortunately the attention has been at- 
tracted of certain foundations and - indi- 
viduals, and recently the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Foundation has given 
$9,000 for a period of two years to the li- 
brary; Professor William Emerson, of 
Massachusetts, has given $3,000 to help de- 
velop an information service; Mr. George 
Sherman of Australia has given $1,000; and 
a Committee has been formed, with Dr. H. 
N. MacCracken, of Vassar College, as chair- 
man, which shall devote itself to raising 
funds for the maintenance of the American 
Library in Paris. 
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The League of Nations Library is collect- 
ing and creating an enormous amount of 
material which it distributes to govern- 
ments, other agencies and some libraries. 
The material which it creates or collects 
should, when adapted to the purpose, be 
distributed through the American Library 
in Paris. But this means money, this 
means people, this means equipment and 
wise direction. 

We know that ignorance is the menace 
of civilization, that only by the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge can ignorance be over- 
come. We believe that civilization can best 
be protected by disseminating knowledge of 
countries to each other. We believe that 
no agency is so well adapted to the dis- 
semination of knowledge as the American 
Public Library. Here ready to act as the 
center for such distribution is the American 
Library in Paris. 

We, as librarians, it seems to me, are in 
honor bdund to give careful consideration 
to what may become and should become one 
of the most potent factors in international 
understanding. ' 


THE WORTH OF A LIBRARIAN 


Evelyn M. Craig 
I. L. T. A., Indianapolis, Nov. 16, 1923 


I think we are all agreed that the value 
of a librarian is in exact proportion to her 
efficiency and personality. 

We might have shelves and shelves of 
books on every possible subject, but unless 
we have a librarian who knows how to get 
those books to the public, and get the right 
book to the right person at the right time, 
they will be used only by the discriminating 
few. 

There is a standard of requirements to 
which a librarian must conform before a 
library board is justified in engaging her. 

She shall have completed at least a high 
school course. She should have a certain 
amount of technical training, and if we wish 
her to be more than a mere custodian, she 
must have personality. 


She must be friendly, and tactful; she 
must have a quick responsive interest in 
library patrons and their problems; she 
must be in sympathetic touch with every 
interest of the community and codperate 
with every movement for betterment in the 
community. Such a person is worth her 
weight in gold and when found, should be 
appreciated. We should pay her a larger 
salary than we can afford, for she can do 
more with a small collection of books than 
an inferior librarian can with a large col- 
lection. Perhaps it is in her relation to the 
children that the librarian can prove her 
greatest worth. 

It is as important to teach the children 
what to read, as it is to teach them how to 
read. 

Especially in rural communities such as 
our is, the absence of outside interests and 
amusements gives the librarian an unusual 
opportunity to bring a love of books to the 
children. 

Our librarian has tried a worth while in- 
novation recently. During the county 
teacher’s institute in the early fall, she, as- 
sisted by some of the board members, had 
a tea for the teachers and explained what 
the library could do for them, and urged the 
closest codperation between teacher and li- 
brarian since they had such a similarity of 
purpose. She dwelt on the benefit resulting 
from each teacher keeping a collection of 
books during the winter for circulation 
among the pupils and their parents, and she 
aroused so much enthusiasm among them, 
that 31 school stations have been estab- 
lished. The story hour for the children can 
be made more than an hour of recreation. 
Without any trace of preachiness she can 
emphasize the good qualities of their favor- 
ite characters, real and fictional, and she 
can so easily direct their reading so as to 
cultivate a taste for good books—books that 
inform and inspire and entertain. 

Much can be made of the picture book 
hour too, for the tiniest tots, for early as- 
sociation with the right sort of books, is 
sure to leave a very definite impression on 
their alert little minds. We have had very 
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live reading clubs with large enrollments 
and fine results. William Allen White said 
in an editorial on Library Service in the 
News a few days ago, that 85 per cent of 
the people never go to school after they 
have passed the age of fourteen. If the li- 
brarian can find out the various interests 
and needs of those people, and with her ini- 
tiative, get them interested in reading books 
along their lines of interests and needs, 
what a wonderful agent she can become for 
directing adult education. To the man with 
the orchard she can send the latest book on 
fruit growing. The dairyman and poultry 
man will welcome the periodicals containing 
the latest scientific word on their subjects. 

The mothers will always be interested in 
books on the care of children, housekeeping, 
cookery, building and gardening, even cro- 
cheting, and if she will crochet, if the libra- 
rian is the worth while sort, she won’t let 
the busy mother waste her time crocheting 
tidies! She will furnish her with designs 
of useful lovely things, that can be cro- 
cheted with the same expenditure of energy. 
If the librarian is clever enough to read the 
business man, and influence him to read 
books along the lines of improved business 
methods, he can make progress in leaps and 
bounds by following such methods. 

Of course we know that the librarian is 
of inestimable worth to the club women, 
suggesting topics for study, and supplying 
interesting materials for our work. 

In conclusion, the librarian with a vision 
can make the library more than a mere 
“edifice,” to which the local citizens point 
with pride. She can make it the center of 
the intellectual and social life. She can 
make it a factor as potent as the schools 
and the churches for elevating the general 
intelligence of the community, and more 
and more we are all feeling that the un- 
rest of the present day world is going to 
yield only when intelligence and conscience 
supplant ignorance. 

I should like to feel that the librarian can 
make the library mean as much to you and 
to me as the branch library on the East 
side in New York meant to the young Rus- 


sian girl. Perhaps you’ve read Margaret 
Stokes’ article in a recent Scribners, de- 
scribing her library experiences among the 
Russian Jews in New York. A young 
Russian girl had come to the library to ask 
for application blanks for her two younger 
brothers, newly arrived from Russia. 
Would you like to join the library also, 
asked Miss Stokes. “I? O—I have lived 
here a year already,” she answered with 
joy. “The library is my other home. Down 
town, it is to work; at home it is to eat and 
sleep; but in the library, it is to live.” 


WHAT, HOW, AND WHEN TO BIND 


There are a great many ways in which 
the librarian can codperate with the binder 
and be a great help to both in the matter 
of quicker return of the books from the 
bindery. Some of the old customs used in 
the preparation of books for the binder are 
the cause of much delay in getting the books 
off to the bindery as well as time-killers for 
the binder in getting the books bound and 
back to the library. 

Here are a few little suggestions for use 
in sending to the bindery: 

What to ship: 

Books that have no missing pages except 
when they are books of short stories, 
poetry, etc., then a page will not spoil 
the entire book. 

Books that are not too badly mutilated. 

Books that are just beginning to break. 

Books that are not spoiled by improper 
mending, pasting and stripped with 
cloth inside the book. 

Books that are not too badly soiled. 

How to ship: ; 

Do not remove any covers or pages from 

books or magazines. That is, send 


them just as received from the publish- 
ers. 

If a list is sent, arrange alphabetically 
by authors, but if no list, send the 
count. 

Binding slips are necessary for maga- 
zine volumes, but not for library books. 

















Instructions for library books can be 
more easily sent in a letter. 

Tie magazines in volumes with No. 1 on 
top arranged consecutively with the in- 
dex on top of the No. 1 issue. Pack 
tightly in the boxes, always put return 
address on each box; that is, name of 
library, town and state. 

When to ship: 

Send at the first sign of need. Do not be 
tempted to circulate “just once more” 
and perhaps have the book come back 
with pages missing. 

If you know you will have a certain num- 
ber of books each year to bind don’t 
wait until they all accumulate and send 
them in one consignment, but send just 
as often as enough are ready to make a 
freight shipment (100 lbs. or more). In 
that way there are not a number of 
books lying around idle for a great 
length of time but they will be work- 
ing for you and you will get more value 
from them. —wW. T. Suhy. 


PRINCIPLES OF BOOK SELECTION 


(From the American Library Association 
Manual) 


1. Select books that tend toward the de- 
velopment and enrichment of life. 

2. Let the basis of selection be positive, 
not negative. 

8. Select books on subjects in which indi- 
viduals and groups in the community 
have a natural interest. 

4, Provide for all the people in the com- 

_ munity, not merely those who are en- 
rolled as borrowers. 

5. Represent in the selection every race, 
profession, trade, religious or political 
doctrine, interest and local custom 
found in the community, unless the 
books contain harmful doctrines or 
teachings. 

6. Select some books of permanent value. 

7. Select some books to meet the needs of 
only a few persons if by so doing so- 

ciety at large will be represented. 
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8. Do not allow the selection to be in- 
fluenced by the personal equation or 
fad of any single person or group of 
persons. 

9. Keep a just proportion in the collection 
as a whole. 

10. Of sectarian books, get only those that 
are truly representative. 

11. As a rule, prefer an inferior book that 
will be read to a superior book that 
will not be read. 

12. Do not reject a book on the opinion of 
a few narrow-minded people who think 
it harmful or even bad. 

13. Do not strive for completeness; select 
the best books on a subject, the best by 
an author. 

14. Do not sacrifice the interests of the stu- 
dent to those of the home reader. 

15. Study your community and compare its 
needs with its demands. Welcome its 
recommendations, but use your judg- 
ment in following them. 


FREE MATERIAL OF USE IN EVERY 
LIBRARY 


D. Appleton & Co., 835 West Thirty-second 
Street, New York, will send free upon re- 
quest a booklet on Edith Wharton, written 
by Katharine Fullerton Gerould, and Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne’s booklet, Joseph C. Lin- 
coln’s America. 

Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, New 
York, announce that photographs of authors 
and special illustration material will be fur- 
nished on request at any time. 

The Hurley Machine Company, Chicago, 
Ill., will send You and Your Laundry, by 
Mrs. Christine Frederick. 

Mrs. Claudia Q. Murphy, 41 Union 
Square, New York City, will send A Colla- 
tion of Cakes. 

The Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass., has several new book- 
lets which they will send to librarians. They 
mention specially the Gala Book, giving 
suggestions’ for St. Valentine’s Day, St. 
Patrick’s Day, etc., and Tables and Favors, 
showing table decorations in great variety. 
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The same company publishes a booklet of 
directions for making sealing wax beads, 
decorations, etc. It is a good idea to be on 
their mailing list. 


LIBRARIANSHIP AS A VOCATION 


From “Vocational Guidance for College 


Women” 


A selection of some of the best books and 
magazine articles in the University of Illi- 
nois Library, compiled by the Reference Li- 
brarians for the Vocational Conference for 
Women, November 19-21, 1923. We reprint 
ene section entitled Librarianship: 
Countryman, G. A. 

Library work as a profession. 1923. 
(Woman’s occupational bureau, Minneapolis 
Bulletin 13.) 

Filene, Catherine, ed. 

Careers for women. 
Friedel, J. H. 

Training for librarianship. 
Hazeltine, M. E. 

Opportunities for college women in li- 
brary work. (Bookman. 42:685-01. Feb., 
1916.) 

Henry, W. E. 

Librarianship; a profession. 1922. 
Jones, E. K. 

The hospital library. 
Krause, L. B. 

The business library. 1921. pp. 110-122. 
New York state library school. 

Librarianship an uncrowded calling. 
1911. 


1920. pp. 293-310. 


c1921. 


1928. pp. 29-32. 


COUNTY LIBRARY APPRECIATED IN 
CALIFORNIA 


July 18, 1923. 
Mr. Milton J. Ferguson, 
State Librarian, 
Sacramento, California. 
Dear Mr. Ferguson: 

May I express appreciation of the splen- 
did work the California State Library and 
the county libraries are doing? Particu- 
larly do I wish to commend the service that 
is provided under the law authorizing the 


codperation of county libraries with the 
schools. 

I have watched the development of this 
work during the last ten years with a great 
deal of interest and with growing enthusi- 
asm. The plan of codperation has won its 
way by sheer force of efficient service. At 
first, county superintendents and _ school 
trustees were hard to convince. They felt 
that the library fund granted to the vari- 
out districts could be used to best advan- 
tage by themselves. The librarians of the 
various counties have proved beyond doubt 
that the library funds are best expended 
when they are turned over to the county li- 
brary. The popularity of the service is in- 
dicated by the fact that over two thousand 
two hundred elementary and high schools in 
the forty-two counties having county libra- 
ries have availed themselves of library serv- 
ice. I have been surprised to find in many 
instances that the service rendered by the 
county libraries to the various districts has 


- brought a return to the codperating districts 


more than six times greater than the return 
that could have been secured if the library 
fund had been expended by the individual 
districts, 

Be assured that the state office approves 
heartily of the work you are doing. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) WILL C. WOOD, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


“Only genius can create science, but the 
humblest man can be taught its spirit. He 
can learn to face truth. In a true sense he 
can be educated. To reverence superiority 
and to accept a fact though it slay him are 
the final tests of an educated man.” 

Wiggam, A. E. The New Decalogue 
of Science. p. 127. 


“Books are the legacies that a great 
genius leaves to mankind, which are de- 
livered down from generation to generation, 
as presents to the posterity of those who 
are yet unborn.” 

Addison—Spectator, No. 166. 
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STAFF CONTRIBUTIONS 


“THE IMPONDERABLES” 


Of course it is taken for granted that Mr. 
Roden’s article, “On a certain reticence or 
inarticulateness among librarians,” in Pub- 
lic Libraries for November, has been read 
and perhaps reread by Indiana librarians 
and trustees, and yet surely some of his 
comments merit re-statement here. 

Just what is the place that we expect our 
libraries to occupy in our several communi- 
ties? Just what do we mean by librarian- 
ship? It is a recognized fact that there are 
two distinct phases of library work—the 
one the technical or mechanical processes, 
without which as a basis the other—the 
real library service does not properly func- 
tion. Of this first Mr. Roden says, “We 
are the legatees of a well-nigh perfected 
body of doctrine and practice which we have 
but to follow to achieve a satisfactory meas- 
ure of mechanical efficiency The 
outward and visible form of our calling is 
clear and sharply defined.” 

Do we wish librarianship in our commu- 
nity to connote only the mastery of these 
technical processes—the ordering and pre- 
paring of books for the shelves, the charg- 
ing them as they are taken out and receiv- 
ing them on their being returned? 

Mr. Roden continues: “There remains 
the inward and spiritual grace which we 
who profess and call ourselves librarians 
know and feel, but which in this generation 
we seem to have found no adequate means 
for materializing to the end that it may be 
communicated to, and perceived by, those 
for whom we labor”’—the individuals who 
make up the community. Surely this is one 
of the imponderables. 

Again he says, “There is no more inti- 
mate and far-reaching relation in human 
life than that which is established when the 
right book and the right reader are brought 
together. But there is, also, no greater 
waste, measuring results against effort, 
than is involved in that method of com- 


munity book distribution, which leaves to 
chance or to the reader’s initiative the con- 
summation of that union. 

It is the mission of the librarian not 
merely to supply even ‘the best books to 
the greatest number,’ nor yet ‘at the least 
cost,’ but to bring together the right book 
and the right reader—at any cost. That, 
in my opinion, will be the next step in li- 
brary administration, if there is to be one. 
Thus and thus alone, will be manifested that 
inward and spiritual grace which is the soul 
of librarianship. It is my belief 
that the time is ripe for a new development 
in library service. I think it will be in the 
direction of placing greater emphasis upon 
service to the individual, perhaps at the ex- 
pense of the multitude, but at any rate with 
somewhat slighter stress upon the mere 
weight of usefulness.” 

And now as to library support. Listen 
again to what Mr. Roden has to say: “Un- 
til larger means are placed at our disposal 
we cannot hope to undertake new forms of 
work. . . . Our public is quite content 
with our present gentle ministrations and 
will cheerfully keep on manifesting its kind 
regard in the form of one cent for the pub- 
lic library and $3 for the public schools as 
long as we are unable to show that the 
public library is indeed worth more as an 
instrument for public education than 1/300th 
of the worth of the schools. 

How does YOUR library measure up? 
Do you go outside of your own community 
for college trained teachers for your schools, 
and put the library in charge of a high 
school graduate or of an older person even, 
the breadth of whose experience isn’t such 
as to make the library the live factor it 
may be in every phase of community life? 
Your library, as well as your schools, is 
helping to make future citizens. Are you 
making it possible for your library to func- 
tion as it should? 

Winnifred Wennerstrum. 
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THE READER’S OWN 


SCHOOLS VISIT LIBRARY 


The Jennings County Public Library, at 
North Vernon, Indiana, had cause to be 
proud on Friday afternoon, November 9th, 
when the entire high school enrollment of 
the Hayden High School, together with 
their three teachers, Mr. Fusilberger, Miss 
Lamb and Mr. Bandeen, visited the library 
in a body and were taken, step by step, 
through the work in the various depart- 
ments of the library by the county librarian, 
Mrs. Isaac Palmer Caldwell, and her assist- 
ants, Miss Mary Chambers and Miss Ruth 
Lange. 

The arrangement of the shelves was ex- 
plained carefully, each pupil receiving one 
of the Gaylord daily record slips with the 
Dewey Classification thereon, and each class 
was briefly explained in regard to its ex- 
pansion, etc. The Reader’s Guide was ex- 
amined by the pupils and teachers, its cita- 
tions explained, and the magazine files in 
the basement used in practical connection 
with the Reader’s Guide. 

Each pupil was given a “P” slip calling 
for a book, an author, a title, or material 
on a specific subject, and after Mrs. Cald- 
well had demonstrated the use of the Card 
Catalog, the boys and girls were required 
to find the particular thing called for on 
his or her individual slip, without assistance, 
and all books and material were found ex- 
cept one book, which was out. 

Mrs. Caldwell assembled the class in her 
office and, taking a book, showed each step 
necessary for its preparation for circulation, 
from the time it is received from the pub- 
lisher until it is borrowed by a library pa- 
tron. At the end of this demonstration not 
only the pupils but the teachers were unani- 
mous in declaring that for the first time 
had they realized that so much work was 
entailed in preparing books to reach the 
public. 

The reserve system and the county cir- 
culation methods were shown to the pupils, 


the amount of filing necessary in library 
work, as also the mending and binding re- 
quired, especially in a county library. The 
discard routine, the picture and poster ma- 
terial, and the clipping file all came as 
revelations, and the visitors left with a new 
appreciation of library work and the scope 
of the work of a county library. 

Mr. Fusilberger, the principal of the 
Hayden High School, expressed his keen in- 
terest in the visit of his school to the li- 
brary, and felt that the time of the English 
period which had been given for the visit 
to the county library was well spent in im- 
pressing the importance of the county libra- 
ry, the great ally of the county rural edu- 
cational system, on the “fledgling” citizens, 
to whom its use would mean so much. 

Mrs. Caldwell is extending an invitation 
to all the schools of Jennings county to vis- 
it the library in a body, especially the high 
schools. The line of machines which con- 
veyed the pupils from Hayden to the library 
and which were parked along the square 
caused much comment; the teachers and 
pupils used their own machines, and some 
of the citizens of the Hayden neighborhood 
also assisted in the transportation of the 
party. 

The trip was a decided success, and of 
much benefit, and it is hoped that the other 
high schools will arrange for similar visits. 

“Books, as we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and 
good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 
Wordsworth—Poetical Works. 
Personal Talk. 


“As you grow ready for it, somewhere or 
other you will find what is needful for you 
in a book.” 

George McDonald—The Marquis of 
Losaie. Ch. 42. 
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THE EDITOR’S OWN 


Fellow Librarians of Indiana: 

I love to think of the big, wholesome, common task we devote our 
powers of mind and body to day after day: that of increasing, if slowly 
yet surely, the sweetness and light of this world. We have no final ob- 
jective after the attainment of which we can say, “It is finished.” The 
obligation to disseminate thought is co-extensive with man’s power to 
think: as wide, as lofty, and as lasting. Our definite plans pertain to 
this familiar world of three dimensions; the cumulative and transcendent 
consequences of our efforts operate in a fourth dimension, in the plane of 
the imponderables. 

Our district meetings are being planned, as announced on the front 
page, and I hope that I may attend each one. I shall appreciate partic- 
ularly this opportunity of becoming acquainted with the librarians whom 
I have not met and of coming to know better those whom I have met. 
The thought uppermost in the minds of many as a central theme for these 
meetings is the enlarging of our borders, the extension of our service; 
but there is an increasing realization that the quality of the work done 
must not be lowered by our striving to increase its quantity. In homely 
phraseology: Don’t bite off more than you can chew. Fletcherize. 

The Annual Report has gone to the printer, but will not be issued, I 
am tc'd, for several months yet. Our summary may interest you: 262 
visits were made to 178 public and 68 school and institutional libraries, 8 
libraries were given organization aid, 3 new towns have libraries, 4 new 
townships are served, 12 district meetings were held; 33,288 volumes 
were circulated by our Traveling Library Department, 373 clubs and com- 
munities being served, and 56 new stations established. 

Miss Sexton, who has served the Commission faithfully and efficiently 
for three years, is leaving us January 1st to accept a position much to her 
liking as assistant under Mrs. Julia S. Harron, Cleveland Public Library. 
Appreciating her new opportunity, we congratulate her and the Cleveland 
staff. To carry on the work of the Traveling Library Department we 
have engaged the services of Miss Eunice D. Henley of Wabash, who has 
had much experience in library work and, being a native Hoosier, is well 
acquainted with the people of the State. 

The Reader’s Own department has not called forth a flood of re- 
sponses. Perhaps some of you will want to send in answers to Miss Wen- 
nerstrum’s questions, p. 19. I should like to receive answers to this: Do 
you think our Annual Report form should be simplified and reduced to a 
few important items? 

The celebration of the week, February 10-16, as Indiana Library 
Week, will be left to the initiative of the individual libraries, “to be or 


not to be” as each desires. 
7 
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ECHOES FROM THE I. L. A. 


In the brief account of the I. L. A. meet- 
ing printed in the October Occurrent, many 
things of interest were passed over unmen- 
tioned. Some are represented by articles 
printed in this issue. 

Mr. K. W. Hemmer, superintendent of 
schools for Vanderburg County, spoke to us 
on “The Library and the Teacher.” He em- 
phasized particularly the library’s place in 
the rural school. The home-reading habit 
is fixed in childhood if right reading mate- 
rial is made available for the children. 
Vanderburg County teachers realize that 
they have a real treasury in the county li- 
brary. 

Mrs. George T. Settle of Louisville, spoke 
on “The Library and the Club Woman.” 
She explained (1) what the club woman has 
done for the library and (2) what the li- 
brary must do for the club woman. Her 
final emphasis was on the obligation of the 
library to furnish inspiration as well as in- 
formation to the community. 

From Mr. A. W. Vernon’s address we 
quote the following extracts: 

“There is no need to demonstrate the vital 
interest of our day in biography. 

“T should like to call your attention to 
two reasons for this astonishing output of 
notable biography. The first is the love of 
reality which is so marked a characteristic 
of our age. There is no class of books 
which is quite so near life as it actually is, 
so free of speculation and yet so pro- 
vocative of the deepest thought. It must 
amuse you, when it does not sting you, to 
hear all the superficial prattle of the dis- 
tinction between books and life. Well, here 
is a group of books which is spirit and 
life. 

“The second reason which I would name is 
that biography affords a refuge for the soul. 
Our age is overwhelmed by the recent dis- 
coveries of science. We live in a universe 
too large and in centuries too long for us. 
Psychology that seeks to divert our atten- 
tion from the outer to the inner makes in- 
stances rather than individuals out of us. 





Ethics and Sociology and Economics throw 
us as sensate grains of sand into the big 
pile of humans. Even History and Litera- 
ture delight in running away from persons 
into movements and tendencies. It is only 
religion and biography that take their stand 
upon the supreme value of the individual 
soul. Here religion is the democrat and 
biography the aristocrat. But no biographer 
ought to claim to be on an equality with 
religion. There he bows his head, but be- 
fore all these other disciplines he carries it 
right royally in the air. May I 
leave with you three very diverse testi- 
monies out of a thousand to the kindliness 
of biography? 

“John S. Mill: ‘The initiation of all wise 
things comes from individuals, generally 
from some one individual.’ 

“Seneca: ‘The way is long if you walk 
by precepts but short if you walk by pat- 
terns.’ 

“Browning: 

‘A people is but the attempt of many 

To rise to the completer life of one 

And those who live as models for the mass 
Are singly of more value than they all.’ 

“Do you wonder then, my friends, that 
Carleton College has had the courage and 
insight to establish a department of biogra- 
phy? May I conclude by citing some of the 
testimonies of the students of biography in 
Carleton which may suggest to you possible 
testimonies of readers of biographies in the 
libraries? ‘Great men act as an inspira- 
tion to us, yet they take all the conceit out 
of us. I have gotten more out of my bi- 
ography courses than any others in college.’ 
‘To college students who have as yet neither 
formed their opinions on religion, philoso- 
phy, purpose or vocation, this course is 
without doubt the most inspirational in the 
curriculum.’ ‘We come to know in quite a 


measure what greatness is and the beauty 
of it is that we find it rubbing our very 
elbow.’ ‘In other courses we study results, 
in biography we become acquainted with 
the personalities of the men who make pos- 
sible the results.’ ” 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


We look over the news of Children’s Book 
Week celebrations and list these words for 
future suggestions: Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, different grades, art class posters, 
book plates, contests, plays, theatres, pic- 
tures, parties, exhibits, lists, writers and 
illustrators, special editions, librarian at lo- 
cal book shop, store’s shelf of approved 
books, lectures from famous authors of 
children’s books, combining of several libra- 
ries for consecutive celebrations with a com- 
posite exhibit, display of personally-owned 
favorites of well-known local children, “an- 
cient” and modern children’s books display, 
a school period devoted to books, collections 
in school rooms, pictured characters from 
famous books, location contest, prizes. 

The December, 1922, number of Special 
Libraries is devoted to the subject of Certi- 
fication. Those librarians of the State who 
want an excellent bibliography on this sub- 
ject shouv4 secure this number. The 
Special Libraries Association, 1731 H 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

Be on your guard against buying the 
“Standard Reference Work” and its contin- 
uation the “Standard Loose-Leaf Extension 
Service”—unless, or until, you have assur- 
ance of the safety of doing so. The U. S. 
Government has censured the Standard 
Education Society for its fraudulent selling 
methods. 

Many librarians will be interested in the 
“Lantern Lists” being compiled by Zaidee 
Brown for distribution by the libraries. The 
lists are offered in a series on a subscrip- 
tion basis. Non-subscribers to the series 
may buy the separate lists so long as they 
are in print, but at a higher price because 
of the greater expense of selling them in 
this way. Imprint of library may be added 
if desired. Address inquiries and orders to 
Office of “Lantern Lists,” Care of the H. 
W. Wilson Company, 958-972 University 
Ave., N. Y. 

One of the Reference Shelf, namely, No. 
‘10, is entitled “Ku Klux Klan,” a debate 


book that some libraries may find useful. 
H. W. Wilson Co., 75c. 

The U. S. Government announces exam- 
inations open for Station Hospital Librari- 
an. Applications will be rated as received 
until March 31. Blanks obtained from U. 
S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. Salaries to range from $1,800 to 
$2,040 a year. 

The Bok Peace Prize plan has been se- 
lected by the judges, but the name of the 
winner will be kept secret until the public 
has voted. Many librarians will be asked 
to aid in securing the public vote. 

The Public Library Commission has re- 
ceived descriptions of the courses offered by 
the various library schools of the U. S. and 
will be glad to answer inquiries regarding 
the same. 

Are you getting real benefit from the li- 
brary publications which your library re- 
ceives and for some of which your library 
subscribes? After you have read Library 
Occurrent, Public Libraries, or Library 
Journal do you tell your library trustees 
of some of the most interesting articles in 
them? Do your library trustees read the 
aforementioned publications regularly? 
These questions are prompted by the finding 
in more than one library the four or five 
copies of the Occurrent all intact or the last 
number of Public Libraries or Library 
Journal looking as good as new. 

Why not try circulating these publica- 
tions to your board members just as you do 
library books with a comment to each one 
as he receives it on some of the interesting 
articles? 


“It is chiefly through books that we en- 
joy intercourse with superior minds, and 
these invaluable means of communication 
are within the reach of all. In the best 
books, great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts and pour their souls 
into ours.” 

Channing—On Self-Culture. 
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GLAD TO NOTE 
In looking over the things in print that come to his desk, the Editor is 


glad to note: 


A decision of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against the Standard Education Society 
for selling books on false representations. 

The practical circulars and bulletins is- 
sued by Purdue University, on such subjects 
as these: “Indiana flour,” “Better cream 
for butter making,” and “Michikoff wheat: 
a hard red winter wheat for Indiana.” 

“A catalog of fifteen hundred standard 
juveniles in completely resewed and rein- 
forced bindings for library and school use, 
revised to November, 1923,” free from The 
H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The “Tentative outline of first courses to 
be offered” by the American Correspond- 
ence School of Librarianship, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

A copy of the Government’s “Report on 
designated depository libraries, showing 
conditions on April 16, 1923.” 

The announcement that The Wilson Bul- 
letin is to be issued monthly except for July 
and August. 

That a new edition of Firkins’ Index to 
Short Stories is out. H. W. Wilson Co., 
$12. Service basis rates to small libraries. 

The new periodical Indiana History Bul- 
letin, issued by the Indiana Historical Com- 
mission. 


Also 


That only 227 towns in the United States 
have the prefix Green to their names, as 
Greenbriar, Greencastle, Greenfield, Greens- 
burg, Greentown, Greenville, Greenyood, 
etc.—only three Greenwoods in Indiana. 

The Readers’ Ink, house organ of the In- 
dianapolis Public Library. 

The mimeographed pamphlet put out by 
the Public Library of Fort Wayne and 
Allen County, to be entitled “Library 
Leaves.” 

A historical sketch of Huntington Pub- 
lic Library in the Huntington Press, Octo- 
ber 24, 1928. 


A review of the work of the West Side 
Library at Evansville. Evansville Journal, 
October 29, 1923. 

A historical sketch of the Lebanon Pub- 
lic Library, Lebanon Reporter, November 
20, 1923. 

A news note of West Lebanon’s celebra- 
tion of Children’s Book Week, accompanied 
by manuscript essays of local prize-winners, 

Front page stories of library celebration 
of Hallowe’en, in Columbia City Evening 
Post and Commercial Mail. 

That a new book, by one Robert B. Vale, 
is dedicated, “as an act of filial affection,” 
to Adam! 

That a Fort Wayne man, Charles B. Falls, 
is the illustrator of the “A. B.C. Book”—a 
primer of unusual merit, published by 
Doubleday Page. 

That Goshen, South Bend, and Wabash 
libraries keep printing interesting book 
notes in their local newspapers. 

And, last again, that The Optimist, from 
Bloomington high school, has a worth while 
weekly column called “Among the Book 
Stacks.” 


“We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits—so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s pro- 
found, 
Impassioned for its beauty, and salt of 
truth— 
"Tis then we get the right good from a 
book.” 
E. B. Browning—Aurora Leigh. 
Bk. 1, L. 700. 


“If a book come from the heart, it will 
contrive to reach other hearts; all art and 
authorcraft are of small amount to that.” 

Carlyle—Heroes and Hero Worship. 
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FREE LIST 


The books here listed will be sent by the 
Public Library Commission to libraries in 
Indiana making requests for same and 
agreeing to return postage. 

Abbott. Alexander the great. 

Charles the first. 

Charles the second. 

Darius the great. 

Queen Elizabeth. 

Genghis Khan. 

Hannibal. 2 cop. 

Henry IV. 

Hernando Cortez. 

Hortense. 

Joseph Bonaparte. 

History of Josephine. 

Julius Caesar. 2 cop. 

History of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Louis Philippe. 

History of Madame Roland. 

Margaret of Anjou. 2 cop. 

Maria Antoinette. 

Mary Queen of Scots. 

Nero. 

History of Peter the great. 

Richard the first. 

Richard the second. 

Richard the third. 

Romulus. 

William the Conqueror. 

. &erxes. 

Addams. Long road of woman’s memory. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus bound. 

Agassiz. Geological sketches. 2 cop. 

Alexander. What life insurance is and 
what it does. 

Allen. Civics and health. 

Flashlights on nature. 

Anderson. Light gymnastics. - 

———. Best methods of teaching gym- 
nastics. 

Archibald. Story of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 

Atkinson. Electricity for everybody. 

Badenock. Romance of the insect world. 

Bagley. Class room management. 

Craftsmanship in teaching. 


2 cop. 
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2 cop. 














Bailey. Nature-study idea. 2 cop. 

. Outlook to nature. 

Baldwin. Baldwin on heating. 2 cop. 
Barnard. Talks about useful plants. 
Baskett. Story of the birds. 

Beaumont & Fletcher. Best plays. 
Bennett. American woman in civic work. 





Berle. School in the home. 2 cop. 
. Teaching in the home. 
Bethune. British female poets. 


Bigelow. Spirit of nature study. 

Bisland. At the sign of the Hobby Horse. 

Blaikie. Sound bodies for our boys and 
girls. 

Blum. Oral French method. 

Bolton. Principles of education. 


Bottone. The dynamo. 

Brayley. Your negro neighbor. 
Bridges. Criticisms of life. 
Briggs. Girls and education. 


Brigham. Box furniture. 

Brinton. The American race. 

Races and peoples. 

Brown. Taxidermist’s manual. 

Buckley. Winners in life’s race. 

Burbank. Training of the human plant. 

Burks. Health and the school. 

Burroughs. Birds, bees and other studies. 

Call. Power through repose. 6 cop. 

Campbell. Concrete on the farm and in the 
shop. 2 cop. 

Candolle. Origin of cultivated plant. 

Carpenter. Foods and their uses. 4 cop. 

Cass. Practical programs for women’s 
clubs. 

Chambers. Story of the stars. 

Clarke. Self-culture. 

Clodd. Story of primitive man. 

Story of the alphabet. 

Cochrane. Modern industrial progress. 

Compayre. Herbart, and education by in- 
struction. 

Conn. Story of germ life. 

Story of the living machine. 

Cooke. Guidebook to the poetic and dra- 
matic works of Robert Browning. 

Corbin. American at Oxford. 
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Crawford. College girl of America. 

Cronson. Pupil self-government. 

Cubberly. Improvement of rural schools. 
2 cop. 

Curtis. 


From the easy chair. 

From the easy chair. 2d series. 

Other essays from the easy chair. 

Dana. According to season. 

Darwin. Vegetable mould. 

Naturalist as interpreter and seer. 

Davenport. Education for efficiency. 

Day. History of commerce. 

Dawson. Meeting-place of geology and his- 
tory. 

Dean. Our schools in war time and after. 

- The worker and the state. 

Dillaway. Decoration of the school and 











home. 
Draper. American education. 
DeBois. Natural way. 


Durgin. Electricity. 

Elliott. Household bacteriology. 

Eckenstein. Albrecht Durer. 

Escher. Practical investing. 

Ewart. Civil service manual. 3 vols. 

Faries. Practical training for athletics, 
health and pleasure.- 

Figuier. The human race. 

Mammalia. 

Reptiles and birds. 

Montessori manual. 

Montessori mother. 

. Reformation. 

Fletcher. A. B. Z. of our nutrition. 

Forester. Echoes from Mist-land. 

Fotheringham. Robert Browning. 

Francis. Change. ; 

Froebel. Mottoes and commentaries tr. by 
Eliot and Blow. 

Galbraith. Hygiene and physical culture 
for women. 

Galloway. Biology of sex. 

Geddes & Thompson. Evolution. 





Fisher. 








2 cop. 


Geike. The founder of geology. 
Gesell. The normal child and primary edu- 
cation. 


Gibb. Spices and how to know them. 


Giberne. Among the stars. 
Gibson. Eye spy. 
Gillette. Constructive rural sociology. 


Gilman. Woman and economics. 
Godfrey. Health of the city. 

Green. Oxford studies. 

Greer. What children should eat. 2 cop. 
Gregary. Checking the waste. 


Griffiths. Greater patriotism. 
Griggs. Moral education. 
Groose. Beginnings of art. 


Guimps, Roger de. Pestalozzi. 

Gulick. Physical education by muscular 
exercise. 

Gulick & Ayres. Medical inspection. 

Hamerton. Intellectual life. 

Hanus.~ Beginnings in industrial education. 

Hart. Educational resources of village and 
rural communities. 

Hayden. Chats on old furniture. 


Hayes. How to live longer. 

Hemans. Poetical works. 

Hickson. Story of life in the seas. 

Hillis. American woman and her home. 2 
cop. 

Hillyer. Child training. 

Hinsdale. Horace Mann. 

Hodges. Training of children in religion. 


Holcombe. Life and public service of 
Thomas A. Hendricks. 

Horne. Idealism in education. 

Houssay. Industries of animals. 

Howard. The house fly disease carrier. 

Hubert. Inventors. 

Hudson. Idle hours in a library. 

Hull. Volcanoes past and present. 

Hutchinson. Civilization and health. 

Creatures of other days. 

Food and dietetics. 8 cop. 

Hyde. The teacher’s Philosophy. 2 cop. 

International Lib. of Technology. Alter- 
nating current, transmission of electri- 
city and power. 

Gas making, etc. 

——. Hot air heating, etc. 

——. Pipes and fittings. 

Pipe work, steam, etc. 

Tles, ed. Flames and electricity and 
cameras. 

Health and healing. 

Invention and discovery. 

Skies and the earth. 

Citizenship and the schools. 























Jenks. 
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Johnson. Education by plays and games. 
Education through recreation. 2 





cop. 

Jones. Browning as a philosophical and re- 
ligious teacher. 

Classified gymnasium exercise. 

Jordan. Hatka and Motik. 

Principles of human nutrition. 
Social direction of human evolu- 








Kellicott. 
tion. 

Kellogg. Food problem. 

Home furnishing. 3 cop. 

Kern. Among country schools. 

Kimerly. How to know period styles in 
furniture. 

King. Personal and ideal elements in edu- 
cation. 

Kingsley. Madam How and Lady Why. 

Klapper. Principles of educational practice. 

Kreymborg. Others. 

Lanier. The English novel. 

Retrospects and prospects. 

Le Bosquet. Personal hygiene. 2 cop. 

Lewis. De*aocracy’s high school. 

Lubbock. Beauties of nature. 

McClung. In times like these. 

McKendrick. Principles of physiology. 

McKenzie. Exercise in education and medi- 
cine. 

McLeod. In the Acadian land. 

McMahan. With Shelley in Italy. 

McVey. Modern industrialism. 

Maeterlinck. Life of the bee. 

Mann. Flower people. 

Martin. Unrest of woman. 

Mason. Origins of invention. 2 cop. 

Woman’s share in primitive cul- 

3 cop. 

Morley. Honey makers. 

Munro. Story of electricity. 

Munsterberg. Vocation and learning. 

Nadal. Virginian village. 

Nearing. Woman and social progress. 

Norton. Food and dietetics. 5 cop. 

Nystron. Textiles. 

Oppenheim. Development of the child. 

Mental growth and control. 

Ossian. Poems. 

Overton. General hygiene. 

Palmer. Ethical and moral instruction in 
schools. 2 cop. 








ture. 





Parker. Familiar talks on astronomy. 
Percival. Agricultural botany. 

Perry. Probiem of the elementary school. 
Wider use of the school plant. 3 





cop. 

Poulsson. Love in child training. 

Pyle. Manual of personal hygiene. 3 cop. 

Quatrefages. The pygmies. 

Reclus. Primitive folk. 

Reeves. Care and education of crippled 
children in the United States. 

Richards. Art of right living. 2 cop. 
Sanitation in daily life. 4 cop. 

& Woodman. Air, water and food. 
2 cop. 

Ripley. Races of Europe. 

Ritchie. Primer of sanitation. 

Russell. Lakes of North America. 

Rivers of North America. 

Sampson. The sun. 

Sargent. Physical education. 

Schmidt & Miles. The training of the body 
for games, etc. 

Schofield. Home life in order. 

Schreiner. Woman and labor. 2 cop. 

Schmucker. Study of nature. 

Seeley. Story of the earth in past ages. 

Sellow. Railway maintenance engineering. 

Shairp. Aspects of poetry. 

Sherwin. Your home and its decoration. 

Smith. The Montessori system. 

Snyder. Human foods. 4 cop. 

Spargo. Spiritual significance of modern 
socialism. 

Spencer. Woman’s share in social culture. 

Starbuck. Standard practical plumbing. 

Starr. Hygiene of the nursery. 

Stebbins. Delsarte system of expression. 

Stecher. Gymnastics. 

Stiles. Adequate diet. 2 cop. 

Talmage. A vacation with nature. 

Tarbell. Ways of woman. 

Taylor. Man behind the bars. 

Tilden. History of progress of chemistry. 

Timbs. Wonderful inventions. 

Tucker. New reservation of time. 

Tyler. Growth and education. 

Tyndall. Forms of water. 

———. Glaciers of the Alps. 

Van Dyke. Poetry of Tennyson. 

Wallace. Wonderful century. 
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Ward. Is polite society polite. 


Warner. English history in Shakespeare’s 
plays. : 

Wendall. Privileged classes. 

Wheeler. Principles of home decoration. 

Willard. City government for young peo- 
ple. 
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Wilson. Legal and political status of wom- 
an in the U. S. 

Woodworth. Care of the body. 2 cop. 

World of wonders. 

Wright. What the mother of a deaf child 
ought to know. 





NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Alexandria and many other towns too 
numerous to mention separately had suc- 
cessful celebrations of Children’s Book 
Week. 


Anderson welcomed all the children of 
the grade schools in groups of from 200 to 
400 on the several days of Children’s Book 
Week. Many of the children had never 
seen the inside of a library before and of 
course were astonished at the size and com- 
plexity of the library. 


Boonville recently gave a concert that 
netted $250, of which amount $114 was 
used to buy Elbert Hubbard’s Little 
Journeys. 


Brazil raised some book funds by selling 
tickets for a benefit performance of “The 
Last Days of Pompeii” at the picture 
theatre. It also exhibited free some paint- 
ings of L. O. Griffith, a prominent Indiana 
artist of the Brown County group. 


Columbia City. The Peabody Free Li- 
brary entertained 131 children of the first 
to fifth grades at a Hallowe’en party, at 
which Jask-o-lanterns, a shock of corn, a 
bushel of apples, popcorn, a witch, and story 
telling resulted in the supreme delight of 
the guests. 

The library is making an appeal to the 
attention of the business men by a weekly 
display of new books placed in the window 
of the Columbia State Bank. 


Columbus. Bartholomew County Library 
is endeavoring to supply an increasing de- 
mand. Eleven branches have been estab- 
lished and others are being planned for, to 


be established as soon as 700 recently or- 
dered books arrive. Miss Bonham is pleased 
at the interest the people are manifesting 
in their new library privileges. 


Crawfordsville. A bronze memorial tab- 
let in memory of Frances Hall Davis (Mrs. 
Joseph L.) was unveiled at the Carnegie 
Library on October 27, 1928. Many trib- 
utes were paid to the loyal support Mrs. 
Davis gave to the library in its earlier 
years, and also to her fine character and 
her general worth to her city. 


Crothersville has become a station or 
branch of the Jackson County demonstra- 
tion of county library service. Collections 
of books have already been placed in twen- 
ty-three rural schools. 


East Chicago Public Library suffered the 
loss of several hundred dollars’ worth of 
books and a loss of about $1,000 through 
damage to the building when a fire broke 
out in the basement and burned up through 
the main floor. Date, December 1. 


Elkhart circulated 16,144 books during 
October, 1,884 being loaned from the book- 
truck. 


Elwood has leased a building in Frank- 
ton and plans to open a branch library there 
by January 1, 1924. Miss Vivian Witmer 
is to be in charge of the branch. This is 
not a new branch but one in which interest 
has been revived. 


Fort Wayne has planned a program for 
each month of the winter and spring. For 
January, “Travel Books,’ by Miss Leta 
Perry. Discussion by Miss Marian Meers 

















and Miss Eva Peck. For February, “Bi- 
ography of Women,” Miss Wilcox. Discus- 
sion by Miss Margaret Colerick, Miss 
Erdean McCloud, Miss Leta Perry, Mrs. 
Harry Williams, Miss Wennerstrum. For 
March, “Fiction,” Miss Virginia Carnahan. 
Discussion by Mrs. A. J. Detzer, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Moke, Miss Ruth Warner, Mrs. Harry 
Williams. For April, ‘Interesting Non- 
Fiction,’ Miss Margaret Schulze. Discus- 
sion, Mrs. A. J. Folsom, Mrs. Guy Mahruin, 
Miss Margaret Colerick, Miss Corinne Metz. 

The library has a publication now, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, having been issued under date of Oc- 
tober, 1923, entitled County Library Chats. 

One thousand people visited the Pontiac 
branch on the occasion of its open house 
celebration, November 14, 1923. 


Frement is doing its community a service 
by providing some excellent slides and 
photographs for exhibit to the public and 
to the schools. Stereopticon slides on all 
phases of forestry are shown free at the 
library and may be obtained for school use 
by arrangement with Lynn C. Bisbee, li- 
brarian. 


Gas City sends its book automobile 
throughout the township twice each month. 
It thus serves 400 families at a cost of 
about $1.00 per family. The people are 
well-pleased with the service. 


Goodland Public Library has been re- 
decorated, 200 old books have been sold for 
junk, 100 have been rebound, and 75 new 
ones have been purchased. 


Huntington Public Library has now at- 
tained its fiftieth birthday. A good sketch 
of the library’s growth was printed in the 
Huntington Press of October 28, 1923. 

Indianapolis. Three Shortridge freshman 
English classes will study classification and 
cataloging of books at the Central Library 
for six weeks, under tutelage of Miss 
Marcia Furnas and Miss Florence Jones. 


Linton library board has had a landscape 
gardener from Vincennes engaged in beau- 
tifying the library grounds. 
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As a means of facilitating service, the 
borrower’s card has been dispensed with in 
this library. 


Liberty. “Circulation very low” muttered 
the physician, but the sick librarian roused 
to remark, “Oh, no! It’s more than five per 
capita for every man, woman, and child in 
Union County.” The figures don’t lie. 


Logansport circulated 24,179 volumes last 
November: 17,696 in the city and 6,483 in 
the county. This is a gain of 5,839 over the 
same month the year before. 


Martinsville Public Library has its chil- 
dren’s room adorned with posters’made by 
high school art classes. The library sends 
boxes of books to the eight country schools 
in the township. At one school the teacher 
dismisses classes so that the children can 
get at the books when the box arrives. But 
at one other school the teacher refuses to 
use the books or let the children read them. 


Mulberry, Clinton County, is tendered the 
use of Weidner College Library of 4,500 
books on agreement that the Mothers’ Club 
assume responsibility of completing the 
work of cataloging the collection. 


Muncie, after a well-presented case, had 
her library levy of 5 cents (which the board 
offered unasked to lower to 4 cents) cut to 
8 cents, and a local news item stated that 
“the school and county levies suffered the . 
biggest cuts, each being decreased by 4 
cents.” But from 5 cents to 3 cents is a 
cut of 40 per cent, whereas from 1.07 to 
1.03, the school reduction, is a cut of less 
than 4 per cent. 

A series of educational talks are made 
each year by Miss Mary Torrance to the 
English classes of the Central High School 
on the use of the library. 


New Castle purchased 600 new juvenile 
books in preparation for Children’s Book 
Week. 


Oakland City Public Library has been im- 
proved by redecoration and the installation 
of a new heating plant. 
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Paoli. The Jane Throop alcove, recently 
built in the Carnegie library here, was 
formally dedicated November 22 at the M. 
E. Church in honor of Miss Throop, who has 
taught school for nearly sixty years. She 
has taught continuously in the public 
schools of Paoli for more than thirty years. 


Portland high school library has been 
cataloged recently by Miss Louise Tim- 
monds, city librarian. Commercial classes 
did the typing. 


Princeton. Librarians from four public 
libraries in Gibson County took advantage 
of the presence of Miss Winnifred Wenner- 
strum of the Public Library Commission to 
meet and discuss their common interests. 
This meeting, October 31, resulted in a sim- 
ilar meeting at Fort Branch, December 4. 
Those present at the latter meeting were 
Misses Mason, Archer, Sprowl of Prince- 
ton, Mrs. Jessie Muack of Owensville, Miss 
Mattie Holcomb of Fort Branch, and Miss 
Wennerstrum. 


Plymouth library board has placed small 
cases containing 50 books in the one-room 
school houses of the township. The books 
are to be exchanged each month, at the time 
of the teachers’ institute. 


Richmond. The Morrisson-Reeves Libra- 
ry has established a branch library at Hib- 
berd school. It already has a flourishing 
branch at Union Mission, in the northern 
part of the city, and hopes later to make 
its work even more extensive. 


Rising Sun. Twelve diplomas for com- 
pleting the reading course, which consisted 
of ten selected books, were recently pre- 
sented at the library. 


Rochester has a new book stack and a 
card catalog case. It is proud of its book 
automobile, which circulates from 250 to 350 
books at a trip. 


Terre Haute now has a mezzanine floor 
that practically doubles the stack room 
space of the library. 

The South Side high school, Wiley, has 


provided a new spacious, well equipped 
room for its library, which is a branch of 
the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library. 
It has about 5,500 books and is adminis- 
tered by Mrs. Dodson and Miss Martha 
Tilson. 


Van Buren. At a recent meeting the li- 
brary board decided to establish a branch 
at Landessville. 


Wabash Public Library circulated 2,067 
books in September, 3,079 in October, and 
8,525 in November. A new filing cabinet 
and a new typewriter are added to the 
equipment. The library has about 3,500 
borrowers. 


Warsaw gave a very successful Hallow- 
e‘en party. The rooms were attractively 
decorated in streamers of orange and black, 
and with shocks of corn and pumpkin faces 
—as the Commission can prove by photo- 
graphs sent in by Miss Miriam .Netter, li- 
brarian. 


West Lebanon. Seven years ago the 24th 
of this month, the West Lebanon Public 
Library opened its doors with 916 books on 
the shelves and 193 borrowers; at the pres- 
ent time the library has 3,113 volumes and 
792 borrowers. 


Wolcott Community Library has been 
taken over by four clubs of the town, one 
member from each club constituting the li- 
brary board. Mrs. Albert Miller has been 
chosen as librarian. 


“Books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a progeny of life in them to 
be as active as that soul was whose progeny 
they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial 
the purest efficacy and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them.” 

Milton—Areopagitica. 


“The age demands—our youth demand— 
an education freighted with a new set of 
values by which and for which to live.” 

Wiggam, A. E. The New Decalogue 
of Science. p. 279. 
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PERSONALS 
Clubs, having been appointed recently by 


Mrs. Ida Virginia Emanuel of Auburn 
died November 24th of a stroke of paraly- 
sis. She had been a member of the Eck- 
hart Public Library staff for fourteen years, 
librarian for the last two, and her service 
to her city makes her loss keenly felt. 

Miss Bertha Ashby has resigned as li- 
brarian at Ladoga to become librarian of 
the Bloomington Public Library. Miss 
Mary Foxworthy, her assistant, succeeds her 
at Ladoga. 

Miss Erma Cox has recently resigned as 
librarian at Martinsville. 

Miss Frances Cox has been added to tne 
Gary staff as one of the teacher-librarians. 

Anthony W. Davis was elected a member 
of the Elkhart Public Library board to suc- 
ceed the late M. U. Demarest. 


Mrs. Nora C. Fretageot’s Historic New 
Harmony, 9d ed., has just been released by 
the printers. The first edition was quickly 
sold out. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Goodrich, until recently 
assistant librarian at West Lebanon, has 
been appointed librarian at Danville, IIl., 
Soldiers’ Home. 

Miss Eunice D. Henley of Wabash has 
been elected to succeed Miss Jean M. Sexton 
in charge of the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment of the Public Library Commission of 
Indiana. 

Miss Ruth Hughes, formerly head of the 
Children’s Department, Davenport, Iowa, 
Public Library, has been added to the staff 
of the Gary P. L. as teacher-librarian at 
the Theodore Roosevelt branch. 

Mr. C. H. Oldfather, of Crawfordsville 
was re-elected president of the I. L. T. A. at 
the recent annual convention. 

Miss Ruth H. Parker of Northfield, Vt., 
has accepted a position on the staff of the 
Hammond Public Library. We welcome her 
to Indiana. 

Mrs. J. S. Peterson of Decatur is now 
chairman of the library extension depart- 
ment of the State Federation of Women’s 





the president, Mrs. O. M. Pittinger. This 
department is promoting the establishment 
of county libraries as a means of giving 
book service to all persons in the county. 

Miss Jean M. Sexton, for three years with 
the Public Library Commission, goes Janu- 
ary 1st to become an editorial assistant of 
Mrs. Julia S. Harron, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 

Miss Ruth Stevens, librarian at Nappanee, 
after Thanksgiving with her parents in 
Franklin, went with Miss Sexton for a 
week-end visit with Miss Mayme Snipes at 
her log cabin in Brown County, near Nash- 
ville. 

Miss Mary Louise Stork, graduate of 
DePauw University, has been added to the 
Evansville Public Library staff. 

Miss Evalyn Swisher, for several years 
assistant librarian at Clinton, is now a 
member of the Hammond staff. 

Mrs. J. M. Thistlethwaite of Sheridan was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the I. L. T. A. 
at the recent state meeting. 

Mrs. Lillian Tweedy, librarian at Cam- 
bridge City, has recently undergone a suc- 
cessful operation for appendicitis and is now 
on duty again. 

Mrs. James Weeks, for two years assist- 
ant librarian of the Eckhart Public Library 
at Auburn, has been elected librarian, suc- 
ceeding the late Mrs. Virginia Emanuel. 

Miss Jeannette Williamson, assistant li- 
brarian at Noblesville, has a year’s leave of 
absence to do branch library work in In- 
dianapolis. 


“Plainly then, to educate men into a new 
sort of life consonant with the spirit of 
science, touched with its excitements and 
lighted with its new idealisms is the high- 
est individual duty, and the most pressing 
social and political problem in the world © 
day.” 

Wiggam, A. E. The New Dee. 
of Science. p. 
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